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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ANURADHAPURA. 


SECOND REPORT, SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


EXPLORATION was steadily pursued during September, and will be carried on uninterruptedly 
until the north-east monsoon rains saturate the ground sufficiently to permit of excavating work 
being taken up at less cost and labour than in the dry weather. 

2. As anticipated, the examination of areas D, E, F—the sketch of country some two square 
miles in extent lying west of the town between the Y road, the Inner Circular, and the Outer 
Circular roads—has been virtually completed. 

This wide tract embraces the Basawakkulam and Bulankulam tanks, and a considerable extent 
of tilth and fallow land. Much of the jungle is of that exasperating nature, only to be penetrated 
slowly and with difficulty, beset with dal/wk and thorny scrub—the bane of barefooted and lightly 
clad coolies. Reaches of low slab rock crop out frequently, and add to the general appearance of 
barren desolation. 

3. Of ruins, except at the north-east corner of D, and near the Miriswetiya, there are very few, 
and even these are comparatively unimportant, the so-called “ palaces ” excepted. 

4. Of these some half a dozen were discovered and cleared by Sir (then Mr.) J. F. Dickson 
several years back, and by Mr. S. M. Burrows in 1885. One or two lie within E, F, but most hug the 
further side of the Outer Circular. 

Mr. Burrows styles them “pavilions,” and writes of them generally :— 

“The Outer Circular road, properly so called, leaves the bund [of Tissawewa] at right angles : the first mile 
is devoid of ruins. Soon after the second milestone, on the left of the road, occurs the first of the (so-called) 
pavilions of King Dutugemunu’s palace. It would perhaps be as well to confess at once that this identification rests. 
on pure tradition, and tliat very little is really known about this and the four similar buildings between the 1st and 
2nd milestones. They are all alike in design, varying only in size and minor details. Each of them has a main 
entrance facing the east, opening on to a low boundary wall about 6 ft. wide, from which small flights of steps, 
at the middle of the north and south sides, lead into the inner enclosure. Each pavilion consists of two square 
platforms, of nearly equal dimensions, raised about 23 ft. from the ground level, the outside wall consisting of plain 
oblong slabs of granite ; the two sections being connected by enormous slabs, or landing stones, the largest of which 
weighs nearly 25 tons. In each case, the eastern platform has no sign of pillars, while the western platform has. 
about sixteen narrow columns. Each pavilion is furnished with a pokuna, or small bathing-tank, and several 
annexes. It is presumed that the roof was of timber, as there are no remains of stone rafters.” 

Tt will be more advantageous to deal with these buildings as a whole after a comparative 
study of their ruins has aided towards more definite postulation. Certain it is that they possess a 
distinct individuality differentiating them from the sacred buildings grouped round the large 
dagabas. 

Area E. 


5. Bounded north by Basawakkulam tank and the Aripu road thence, east by the town, 
south by the Puttalam road, and west by the Outer Circular. At the south-east of extremity E is 
situated the Miriswetiya Dagaba. Mr. Burrows alludes in his Report of 1886 to the fruitless 
excavation undertaken on account of the Royal Asiatic Society in the hope of discovering an east 
chapel likely to match, if not excel, ‘the magnificent stone chapel or external shrine” excavated 
some years ago on the western side. The Dagaba is at the present time being elaborately restored 
by prison labour at the expense of a Siamese prince. 

The ground round Miriswetiya has been cleared for a considerable time, and all ruins which 
exist above the surface are known. Notice of them may well stand over until a connected descrip- 
tion of the Miriswetiya entourage can be offered with less diffidence than would be possible at present. 


Area F, 


6. Leaving aside the single “ palace ” bordering the Outer Circular, area F would seem to be 
bare, save for two or three minor ruins :— 


(a) (i.) Just north of the Basawakkulam tank wané, and close to the left of the path to 
Bulankulam, is a row of pillars, rough-wedged, and 3 ft. to4 ft. in height, covering 46 ft. by 25 ft. of 
high ground. 

(ii.) A few yards south are the remains of a twelve- or sixteen-pillared building, 27 ft. by 
19 ft., of which the outer pillars were 10 in. square, the inner 8 in. 

(iii.) Near a small grass-covered pokuna is a third set of pillars, 3 ft. in height, in four rows, 
27 ft. by 14 ft., with a plain guard-stone on the east. 

(0) By striking offthe path at the Balankulam spill, and winding for a quarter of a mile south- 
west through the jungle which skirts the tank, over patches of flat rock hemmed in by tall daluk-gas, 
four ruins of third-rate importance are reached. All have their foundation on gal-potu, or rock beds. 

(i.) The first has a platform, 19 ft. 6 in. square, and was twelve-pillared (each 6 in. square). 
The shallow basement (1 ft. 8 in. deep only) consisted of a single stone course resting on the rock with 
a plain coping of slabs nearly 6 ft. long. The steps, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, are on the south side, and have 
splayed balustrades of simplest form. To the right a natural depression in the rock has been 
improved into a rude cistern. 
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(ii.) Twenty yards west is a similar ruin, 28 ft. by 17 ft., also facing south. Above ground 
appear only the platform cornice, rises to the steps, the plain guard-stones, and a single broken pillar 
(84 in. square). 

(iii.) A little further west a single course of rough stones forms a 15-ft. square, and one or 
two small wedged pillars lie prone. . 

(iv.) On the gal-potta adjoining stood the largest building of the four, 29 ft. by 19 ft. 6 in. 
The coping slabs measure 8 ft. by 2 ft. 7 in. by 8 in. Some of the pillars (7 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. square) 
are squared, and a few remain aslant in the sandy soil. There are fragments of tiles about, but no 
signs of brick. The water supply was plentiful, as, besides a small artificial rock cistern like that 
at (i.), a larger hollow had been enlarged, deepened, and banked up with stone to form a serviceable 
pokuna, 54 ft. long and 28 in. broad. 

The absence of brick would lead to the conclusion that all these buildings were wall-less, and 
not improbably ambalams or halting-places, stone-pillared, and open to the winds but sheltered by 
a roof of wooden beams and tiles from sun and rain. 


Area D. 


7. (a) Returning to Bulankulam tank, and proceeding along the bund sixty yards from the 
spill, in the cleared chena to the right are to be seen the sites of at least seven small viharés or 
déwalés. These, with a pokuna, 57 ft. by 47 ft. on the north, all lie within a space of ground less 
than a hundred yards long. So little remains beyond pillar stumpsand a few plain balustrades and 
guard-stones that a detailed description is impossible. All the buildings were rectangular, the two 
largest supported respectively on twenty-four and sixteen (8 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. square) pillars. 
The whole of the stone used was doubtless drawn from the tank. It is a species of disinte- 
grated gneiss (resembling red sandstone), easily friable, of which stray boulders and humps may 
still be seen in Basawakkulam tank bearing many a trace of wedging, finished and unfinished. A 
stone boundary probably surrounded this coterie of shrines. Tamil squatters and others have long 
since helped themselves to the greater part. 

(b) In the jungle south of (a), and nearer the spill, is a small oblong enclosure, 42 
yards by 38 yards, bounded by a double line of stone, within which are the remains of a 
viharé, with but two annexes instead of the usual four. Viharé dimensions: 30 ft. by 19 ft., 
supported on sixteen square pillars, 7 ft. in height, of which the four at the outer corners (10 in. square) 
were two inches thicker than the rest. Two extra pillars on the east may imply that the entrance 
was here. The twochapels, 18 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6in., and twelve-pillared (outer 8 in., inner 7 in., 
square), lie south-east and south-west, and face north. Their steps have plain balustrades and 
terminals. Close outside the east boundary wall are twelve wedged 7-ft. pillars in three rows of 
four, stretching 17 ft. by 13 ft. 

(c) Some twenty yards south of (0) was found an exceedingly curious quasi-cylindrical 
“ring” of stone, 7 ft. in diameter by 1 ft. 5 in. deep and 64 in. to 10 in. thick, formed of six 
segmental slabs tenoned and morticed into one another with great closeness. Inside the slabs 
curve outwards convexely, whilst the exterior faceis vertical, and deeply moulded in much the 
design of the “Kuttam-pokuna” coping. The circle would be complete but for one slab, though two 
others have fallen outwards. It is not easy to conjecture the object of this stone circle, unless it was 
intended for the coping of a well; but inside and out the ground is on the same level. This ring 
will be removed to the Kachchéri grounds before it suffers further harm. 

(d) Retracing one’s steps to the Basawakkulam wdné, and following its course downwards 
for forty yards, a second and larger enclosed space, 216 ft. by 186 ft., has been marked out in the 
jungle a few yards tothe left. A few pillars show the position of some of the buildings; but without 
clearing the entire site within the stone boundaries it is not possible to fix with any certainty the 
interior arrangement of the buildings here. As far as can be roughly judged, a viharé, 32 ft. by 
19 ft., on twenty-four pillars, stood near the centre, as usual, with some annexes and a (?) banagé 
(46 ft. by 15 ft.) in the south-east corner. 

(e) This uncertainty applies with even greater force to a third and still larger monastery, two 
hundred yards further down the wané and fifty yardsnorth. The slabs of the boundary wall (which 
has been cleared ready for survey, as in the case of (0) and (d), along its whole course) are of the 
largest size employed for the purpose in Anuradhapura, and ranged in double rows. The area 
embraced is virtually 100 yards square (299 ft. by 321 ft.). Within this enclosure must have stood 
originally more than a dozen buildings, vihdrés, chapels, &c., but, as with (d), to determine their 
relative positions it will be necessary to fell the whole of the thick jungle inside the four boundary 
walls. About the middle stood the chief viharé, 24 ft.3 in. byl7 ft., on sixteen pillars, which 
allowed of a central passage, 11 ft. 3 in., opposite the steps from the south. The corner pillars, 
like those of the viharé in (0), are 10 in. square and the rest 8in. In addition have been measured 
four chapels of sixteen pillars (two facing east and two west); two of twelve pillars facing east ; and 
two other buildings—perhaps pansalas—one sixteen-pillared, close to the eastern boundary, the 
other of twenty-four pillars as near the western boundary. 

The monasteries (0), (d), (e)—especially the lasi—must have been of some note, as they are 
quite cut off from the many which throng the precincts of the Ruwanweli, Jétawandrama, and 
Miriswetiya Dagabas. Further clearing and excavations may lead to their identification. 

(7) No other ruins are to be found in D until the Lankardma is approached, with the exception 
of a Pulliyar kévil close to the Basawakkulam sluice—a sprinkling of small pillars dotting the tract 
of fields here and there below the tank—and a brick building near the gigantic prone monolith 
(27 ft. long by 2 ft. square) on the west border of the Y road. 

The stone-cased and elegantly moulded basement (18 ft. square) of the original kévil has been 
abandoned for a miserable mud hovel, in which a well-oiled stone lingam, with images of Ganesa 
and Kali standing on a bull’s head, are now enshrined, whilst a third god has been placed beneath 
a tree. 

(g) From the Y road (west branch) near the Lankaréma to its junction with the Outer 
Circular at the “Tammattan-pokuna,” ruins abound plentifully, running back west about 300 

ards. 
: Mr. Burrows did some clearing here at two points, the “gal-gé” and a “monastery ” adjoining 
it on the south. , 
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As there can be little doubt that all these ruins are more or less connected, it is desirable 
that the whole of the ground within stone boundaries should be cleared of all but the larger trees, 
in order that an intelligent grasp may be attained of the lie of the several ruins and their inter- 
communication. In this view an account of the ruins at this point will be deferred until the next 
report. 

Area G. 

8. Whilst the Sinhalese gang has been engaged in exploring and clearing ruins in E, F, and D, 
a convenient distance from their village, the Tamil coolies, on leaving Toluvela, were directed 
to work northwards between the Outer Circular road and the Malwatu-oya on the east, starting 
from the main road at the Native Resthouse. By the end of September they had thus explored the 
area marked G& (about two miles in length by three quarters of a mile in average breadth) as far north 
as a line cut from the ruined stone bridge on the path to Pankuliya eastwards to the Malwatu-oya. A 
good deal of this tract has been sold and chenaéd. 

Broadly speaking, like E and F and most of D, it is almost devoid of ruins as soon as the 
radius of the Dagaba influence—in this instance the Abhayagiri asin E the Miriswetiya—and its 
monastic environment (so to speak) is once passed. Within a quarter ofa mile of the Abhayagiri the 
sites of sacred buildings (the majority now only recognisable by their stone boundaries and pillar 
stumps) are clustered thick. Those bordering the roads have been, as might be expected, ruthlessly 
indented on for modern requirements. It may yet be possible, by a prompt survey, to ascertain 
with some degree of certainty the extent and position of many of these ruins, the habitation of one of 
the three chief Buddhistic establishments at Anurddhapura. But unless steps are taken without 
delay it will be hopeless to assay the task. A good deal—most indeed—of the land near the 
Abhayagiri is now in private hands,and the owners have not been restrained by scruples of 
superstition or art from breaking up and carting away wholesale boundary stones, pillars, steps, &c. 
—all, in short, that could be turned to profitable use. Under the circumstances, the wonder rather 
is that sufficient remains to allow of the disjecta membra being reduced to any order. 

It is with the greater satisfaction, therefore, that I am able to report two interesting 
discoveries in the midst of a general bowleversement which has resulted in semi-chaos. 

The first is the possible identification of the convent of the Abhayagiri Fraternity. 

(a) About 200 yards from the Native Resthouse, on the main road to Trincomalee and Kandy, a 
shapeless crowd of thick stone piers, ranging from 6 ft. to 6 in. above the ground, and running down 
to the roadside at an awkward angle, must frequently have attracted passing attention. These 
piers are of disintegrated gneiss, pinkish-yellow in colour, like sandstone, and roughly squared to an 
average width of 1 ft. 10 in. Many bear wedge marks close to the ground, with which the substan- 
tial abutments of the neighbouring Malwatu-oya bridge may not be unconnected.* 

When the piers had been freed of undergrowth, and a careful line-by-line scrutiny made 
with measurements, an elaborate plan of a spacious building, precisely laid out, gradually evolved 
itself. I annex a ground plan drawn by me to scale. 

The building had a frontage of 100 ft. with a depth of 5Z ft. 4 in., and at the back a bay 
43 ft. 2 in. by 25 ft.3 in. A verandah, 6 ft. wide, ran round the building inside, and cut the interior 
space into four rooms, (i.) the central hall, 35 ft. by 28 ft., with (ii.), (iii.), two rooms on either side (25 ft. 
by 23 ft.), and (iv.) a third behind (28 ft. by 18ft.). The outer wall was strengthened by sixty-four 
pillars, probably bricked up ; those of the inner rooms—except (iv.), which had fourteen—by twenty- 
two pillars. Rooms (i.), (ii.), (iii.) had six additional pillars, and (iv.) two. These may have divided the 
rooms into twenty-eight cells by cross walls, or have been free-standing columns as shown in the 
plan. The roof ofthe cloistered verandah was further supported at intervals by central pillars, perhaps 
supporting double arches. The main entrances, 11 ft. wide, were almost certainly on the east and 
west, though no steps are traceable above ground. A passage (21 ft. by 9 ft.) led west from the 
northern wing connecting it with (v.),a small room (15 ft. by 14 ft.), itself united at right angles 
to (vi.),a porch (15 ft. by 12 ft.), by a shorter passage (14 ft. by 10 ft.). Theregular entrance into (vi.) 
was on the north, and there may have been a corresponding doorway into (v.) from the south. The 
proximity of the pillars and their bulk almost certainly prove that the building was storeyed— 
probably more than once; and all above the ground floor was doubtless constructed of wood. At 
the eastern boundary wall of the premises, 122 ft. from the main building, a roomy mandapa facing 
the Abhayagiri, about 52 square, with wide steps in and out and 2-ft. square figured blocks, admitted 
into the convent close, immediately opposite the monastery. 

No other single ruin of the magnitude is known near the Abhayagiri. It may not perhaps 
be rash, therefore, to regard the building as the veritable residence of the famous “ Dhammaruchi 
brethren ” who shared with the Théravadi and Jétawandrdma monks the servile deference and lavish 
benefactions of kings and ministers. 

If this surmise be correct, a clue is at once found enabling the identification of the so-called 
“elephant stables” near the Jétawandrdama, and the pillared building near the Miriswetiya to 
be similarly fixed. 

(0) To the west is a fair sized pokuna, once stone-faced, but with nothing of its original adorn- 
ment left, except two pairs of balustrades lying at the bottom upturned, and some casual pieces of 
the stone side walls and coping. Probably much of the stone work lies buried. 

(c) About fifty yards north-west of the pokuna, and abutting on the Outer Circular, were found 
an octagonal shaftand puhwi capital (a type not hitherto noticed at Anuradhapura) and some narrow 
moulded slabs deeply morticed. These gave hope of further discovery. When the raised 
site, six or eight feet above ground level, and some 140 ft. in length by 110 ft. broad, had been 
cleared of scrub, search was rewarded by a valuable archeological “ find”—a post with three rails 
attached, in two pieces—a genuine fragment of a structural “ Buddhist railing.” Fortunately the 
peculiar shape of the semi-convex rails had saved them from the fate of the shapely pillars of 
which but stumps remain in position. The tenons at both ends of the standard explained at once 
the purpose of the morticed slabs. Here were the rail, post, and plinth; only the coping seemed 
wanting. After continued search a portion of this was found, showing a few inches above ground, 
and close to it two slabs of a rounded basement, 10 in. in depth, as originally built at right angles to 
each other, This fixed the south-east corner and determined the plan of the railing which followed 


* In justice to Public Works Officers it should be stated that every effort has been made, since the express orders of 
Government a few years back, to put a stop to the reckless resort to ruins for building stone. 
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the lines of the oblong site. Trial excavation brought up more pieces of rails and coping, and two 
additional members—a stepped sub-plinth and a low socle below the quarter-round base. There is, 
therefore, every reason to hope that by running a trench along the foot of the mound more of this 
fine railing will be unearthed, and that it may yet be possible to restore it in part to nearly its 
pristine form. 

The railing consisted of square 8 in. standards,—the angle posts probably 10 in. by 8 in.,—3 ft. 
10 in. in height, kept upright by tenons (3 in. by 2 in.) at top and bottom, which fitted mortices in the 
upper plinth and coping. Three lenticular rails, 134 in. deep, project from the posts 9 in. to 12 in. 
The centre rail is separated 14 in. from the upper and lower rails, and these 2 in. from coping and 
plinth respectively. A thin tie (14 in. by 4 in.) strengthens the rails near their lateral extremities. 
The widest interspaces of the mortice holes on the plinth slabs are but 17 in., which would bring 
the posts within a foot of one another ; some would seem to have been still closer together. The 
coping, rounded at top, is 8 in. deep, the upper plinth 13in., and both are delicately moulded. The 
lower plinth, three-stepped ( 2, 24, 22 in.), is 7 in. in depth, the basement 8 in.,and the socle 9 in.— 
all cut on their upper surface with a half-inch set to prevent the members above sagging outwards. 
The entire railing rested on a stone foundation, and from ground to coping was 7 ft. 6 in. in height. 

Comparing it with the best known Indian examples, it follows that at Buddha Gaya in being 
rectangular, therein differing from the Bharhut, Sanchi, and Amaravati rails. In unsculptured 
bareness it resembles the railing round the Great Tope of Sanchi, but carries simplicity even 
further by square, in lieu of octagonal, posts.* 

The annexed drawing gives the elevation and section of each member, and a restored 
elevation of the whole railing—the first discovered in Ceylon. 

Too few of the pillar stumps are traceable to permit of the plan of the building which the 
railing enclosed being so much as guessed. Speculation must await the result of excavation. 

(d) Adjoining the Native Resthouse, are two unusually large balustrades, 8 ft. in length, with 
volute ends 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and a few broken pillars of a viharé which faces east, and must 
have had an importance. The outside stumps measure | ft. 5 in. square, those inside 1 ft. 34in. The 
terminals and steps seem to have been removed. Other stumps projecting from the ground ata 
slight distance from the four angles mark the site of the outlying chapels, of which that to the 
south-east is inside the Resthouse premises. 

(e) A little south of the supposed Dhammaruchi monastery, across the main road, on a 
levelled mound, were found two carved capitals of the “ pavilion” type, 1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., and 
9 in. at the necking to the shaft. 

(f) A little behind must have been a building of some forty pillars, broken short, perhaps a 
second monastery. 

(g) Close to the road, on a still higher level, are twelve one-foot pillars in the rough; and 
further east a single worked door jamb still upright. 

(h) Beyond, near some cooly lines, is a fine “ pavilion” (provisionally adopting the term faut 
mieux) of the type best known from the two near the Ruwanweli Dagaba and the “ Peacock Palace.” 
It faced west, measured 45 ft. 6 in. by 28 ft. 10 in., and followed the general arrangement of this 
class of building. The platform balustrades and guard-stones (doratupdlas beneath seven-headed 
cobras) with bull off-sets, are half buried, but the steps have been “ requisitioned” by some “Goth” 
loth to spare even the choicest architectural remains. These were 6 ft. 6 in. wide, and led between 
large and carefully carved makara rises to a landing slab, 10 ft. 3 in. in depth, with side sedilia. 
The twenty-four pillars have shafts, 5 ft. high, squared to 1 ft. 1 in.,and topped by splayed capitals 
(2 ft. wide at top), with an ornamental band, 6 in. deep, of dwarf musicians and jesters. The pillars 
are ranged three and three, four deep, on either side of the central passage, 11 ft. wide. The exterior 
face of the outer capitals being left nearly perpendicular and bare of carving, would seem to imply 
that a brick wall shut in the pillars on all four sides. The interior space may have been divided 
into two rooms, 6 ft. by 8 ft., opening on to the central passage with a verandah, 6 ft. in width, 
round the building inside. The wall-plates of wood rested on square abaci, and the roof may have 
risen thence in the picturesque Kandyan pagoda style. Eleven pillars are upright, but only four 
retain their capitals. 

Including the two “ pavilions” north-west of the Ruwanweli, the “ Peacock Palace,” and that in 
area Y near the Jétawandrama, not more than half a dozen of these artistic structures are known. 
They merit special attention and correlative study, pending which no confident assumption regarding 
their original conformation when completed, or their precise connection with undoubtedly sacred 
buildings, can be put forward with any claim to reliance. 

(2) Across, and within a few yards of, the Kandy-Trincomalee road north of this “ pavilion,” 
in chena, now private property, stood a large viharé, 46 ft. by 42 ft., on twenty-four pillars (not one 
intact), also facing west. The basement and all but half the guard-stones are beneath the ground. 
The steps and balustrades have gone the way of most of the stone in the neighbourhood. On the 
guard-stone faces are large conventional janitors overshadowed by nine-headed cobras, and on 
the off-sets bulls kneeling. Three of the connected chapels, those south-west, north-west, and 
north-east, can be traced. The main road has been run over the site of the fourth. They were 
each 24 ft. square and sixteen-pillared, with smaller terminals of janitors, under five-headed 
cobras, lion off-sets, and balustrades and steps in proportion. A fifth building on twenty-four 
pillars lay behind the south-west annexe en echelon. 

(j) Twenty yards north, amidst countless broken shafts, are a large and a small “stone canoe.” 
The sides of the larger one are constructed of six monolith slabs—four stones nearly 17 ft. in length 
by 2 ft. 5 in. deep, and 7 in. thick, slightly concave inside, the end slabs 3 ft. broad—giving a total 
exterior measurement of 36 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. Even this massive trough has not altogether escaped 
the modern sledge hammer, but is not past repair. 


* Mr, Burrows states (Report, Sessional Paper No. X. 1886, pp. 8, 12) that he came on a “ Buddhist railing” when 
working at the Wissanka Lata Mandapaya, “ perhaps the most interesting building in Polonnaruwa.” “ Unfortunately it 
has been wilfully and extensively broken, but most of the stone posts are still standing, while on the western side two posts 
are left with their rails still in position, which enable us to form an excellent idea of the whole arrangement.” From 
the measurements annexed to his Report the rail is shown to differ considerably from that just found at Anuradhapura, 
being rather of “post and rail” type in stone. The posts are higher (5 ft. 5 in.), though of much the same width (8 in 
by 82 in.). But the rails are both longer (3 ft. 2} in.), more shallow (7} in.), and half an inch thicker (6 in.), and the 
interspace run from 6 in. to 102 in. 
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As with the giant “canoe” in the Outer Circular, a smaller ‘‘ boat” lies near. This has been 
cut out vertically inside from a single block of granite, 9 ft. by 3 ft., to a depth of 1 ft. 3 in. 
and a length and breadth of 2 ft. 2 in. by 7 ft. 5 in. 

(4) Stretching north of the “canoes” for a hundred yards or more must have been a wealth 
of minor vihdrés and connected buildings attached to Abhayagiri, with nothing now above ground 
to distinguish them from similar ruins already described. The remains of at least a dozen were 
counted, huddled together—five, a vihare and annexes, due east of the Dagaba; and others probably 
“ disappeared ” when the land was chenaéd. All have suffered rough handling. It cannot but be a 
matter of regret that land so crowded with ruins was ever sold, or, when sold, that at least stringent 
conditions for the preservation of every stone 77m situ were not exacted from the purchasers and 
enforced. 

Between the Abhayagiri Dagaba and the “ Kuttam-pokuna” no ruins have been met with in 
area G, excepting near the 5th mile on the Outer Circular road. 

(4) Turning off thence due east fora quarter of a mile, a heap of stone beams, collected together 
ready for removal to the road, and an upright or two, hardly visible, denote that an irrigation 
channel—possibly a branch of the Basawakkulam-oya running north and south—was formally 
spanned at this point by a stone bridge. 

(m) A hundred yards further, upon an elongated 20-ft. mound, apparently of brick,and rounded 
off on the west, are a rectangular mal-tattuwa, 5 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., slightly incised, another 
drum-like flower altar, 2 ft. 2 in. in diameter and 8 in. deep, with water-leaf carving round the side 
and pillared stumps, square (9 in.), and octagonal (6 in.). The mound may have been a dagaba, for 
the ground is depressed in the middle as though dug out at some period; but on the other hand there 
is little, if any, fall in the ground to the east. Some of the bricks used to face the mound are as 
large as 15 in. by 9 in. by 3 in., and moulded. Still proceeding eastwards, a pokuna, 29 ft. by 22 ft., 
is noticeable with remains of a building on its marge and others hard by. 

(n) A few fathoms on commences a ruined causeway (recalling that in area B) which connected 
this godella with another some 400 yards east across the Malwatu-oya. The raised sites and the 
causeway in its entire length have been divested of jungle growth by my coolies. There can be 
little doubt that centuries back the Malwatu-oya, from some cause not now assignable, was liable to 
heavy floods, and that this causeway was designed to keep communication open at all times between 
the two viharés when the surrounding land was submerged. The causeway, 9 ft. wide, was built 
on three rows of wedged monolith piers (now only 3 ft. above ground), all tenoned for greater 
security, with cross beams and five or six longitudinal slabs, after the ancient fashion. The inter- 
spaces between the uprights lengthways was not more than 5 ft. It is remarkable that in the 
whole stretch of 308 yards hardly a beam or slab is left—a clean sweep, for which ashlar seekers of the 
present day cannot be held responsible, more especially in view of the distance of any existing road. 
The bi-section of the causeway occurs exactly at the middle of the river—a curious coincidence if 
nothing more. <A few slabs and cross beams are to be seen in its bed, half covered by silt. 

(0) On the wide godella across the Malwatu-oya are the ruins of aviharé, of twelve pillars, with 
four additional pillars, 3 ft. 9 in. from its angles. It faced west, and had plainly balustrated steps 
and terminals. Two chapels lie north-west and south-west, and between them, immediately in 
front of the viharé, is a small shrine, or mura-gé, with steps leading in and out. 

p) Half a mile further towards the Jaffna road, lies a small cluster of similar ruins adjoining 
the Manawela fields. But exploration will not be carried on in this direction until the more 
promising country north of the Jétawandrdma has been first examined. 

(q) Returning to the Outer Circular, immediately east of the 5th milestone, about two hundred 
and fifty yards from the road in an open chena (best reached by a branch irrigation channel), is a 
strange looking square building of solid brick. 

Mr. Burrows is said to have examined this ruin, and there are evident signs of a partial 
excavation having been attempted. Unfortunately no sort of record seems to have been kept of the 
aspect of the building before examination of it commenced, nor of the work done. It is therefore 
impossible to feel sure whether the masses of brickwork piled round were deposited there when 
the ground was dug, or rest as they fell away from the building from time to time. Nevertheless 
some useful excavation was then carried out. The whole basement of the building was freed of 
débris, and a large palu tree, 3 ft. in diameter, which grew on the top, felled. 

Nearly the whole of the upper portion of the building has fallen, and what is left of the 
west facade—the only one remaining, rent by fissures, devoid of much of its outline, and 
threatening to come down like the rest—is so incomplete, that the task of arriving at the original 
plan of the structure is rendered exceedingly difficult. 

I have, however, after several hours of patient measurement and comparison with the brick 
building in area A, ventured to restore the elevation with some degree of confidence. This restora- 
tion would make the building 16 ft. 6 in. in height. 

The building is 30 ft. square at base. It was faced with chunam half an inch thick, which 
has peeled, except in some of the niches and on a part of the basement. The basement was 4 ft. 6 in. 
in height, delicately moulded, and for a length of 13 ft. in the centre on the north-west and south 
sides protruded four inches. Above this basement wasa band of masonry, 4 in. in width, betweentwo 
one-inch string-courses: then an expanse of wall, 4 ft.in height, topped bya similar upper band and 
strings. The wall was recessed 4 in. on either side of a central projection, 8 ft. 4 in. broad, which 
was flanked left and right at a distance of 4 ft. 8 in. by engaged pillars (1 ft. 4 in. broad) on the same 
plane. Beyond these the wall retreated 10 in. and ran 3 ft. 10 in. before it reached the angles. The 
width of the building above the basement must therefore have been 28 ft. 

The central bay was pierced by three ovoid-arch niches, 1 ft. in depth and 9 in. apart, that 
in the middle 2 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., with a smalJer niche of less breadth and height (1 ft. 8 in, by 2 ft. 4 in.) 
on either side. The niches each held a seated image of plaster formed ona brick base. Some 
pieces are among the collection at the Kachchéri, but are too fragmentary to afford reliable 
evidence that the “figures were Budhistic. Vestiges of red and green colouring are traceable on the 
back ground of the central niche of the west front. 

Between these and the engaged pillars were, in the recessed wall, two more niches of the same 
size as the central one. Beyond the pillars the walls were plain. 

The niches and pillars seem to have been exactly repeated in an upper tier separated from the 
lower range bya foot of cyma moulding, and finished bya moulded cornice of the same class and depth. 
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The east face of the building differed from the others in lying straight along the basement, 
and between the pillars without niches or protrusion. The difference cannot be explained 
by the supposition that the building was entered on the east, for no flight of steps is visible here or 
elsewhere. Possibly the building contains an interiorchamber, only to be entered by an underground 
passage. 

Except on the west, the brickwork has fallen or been removed to a level with the top of the 
lower line of niches, ¢.e. from 8 to 9 ft. from the ground. On the top of this square brick mound (the 
term best applicable to the present state of the building) is a small chamber, 5 ft. 10 in. square, 4 ft. 
6 in. in height, flat roofed, with an interior cubical content of 3 ft.3 in. The floor is of sand. 
This chamber lies 11 ft. 6 in. from the north and south face, but 10 ft. 9 in. only from the 
east wall: between it and the west facade is a mass of brick, in the centre of which the palu tree 
has taken root. A segment of a ring of concentric brick courses, 4 ft. in diameter with a 93 in. 
square socket at the centre, induces the belief that a hollow tapering pinnacle (perhaps a 
diminutive vimana) rose from the same level as the small chamber until thrown down by the 
irresistible pressure of the roots. 

Similar hollow brick circles exist a few yards from the south and east sides of the building, 
and possibly on all, though now hidden under débris. 

On the north-west and south sides, against the basement wall, are stone flower altars, 6 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. by 7 in. incised, and evidently akin to that on the godella, 

Nothing is known of this building by tradition. Its age and object must remain an interesting 
puzzle towards the solution of which sufficient data are not at present available. 

(r) It was without doubt in some way connected with a well-built viharé, situated 80 yards to 

the north, and fronting it. The moulded stone revetment of the viharé platform is all but hidden 
below ground, as are the steps and the greater part of the carved guard-stones. 
These bear customary janitors with elephants on their off-sets instead of the more usual 
bulls and lions. The viharé, 36 ft. 6 in. in length by 28 ft. 9 in. broad, was built on twenty-four 
smoothly squared pillars (10 in. by 10 in.) and flattened ata height of 8 ft. 6 in. to receive wooden wall- 
plates and beams. Nine still stand erect. The central passage was 11 ft. 2 in. broad. The walls were 
probably bricked up. A pokuna with traces of plain stone facing and steps, a mutra-gala, and 
some wedged pillar stumps are the only other relics of this temple. 

As no ruins were discovered in &, between the 5th mile and the “ Kuttam-pokuna,” I decided 
to temporarily withdraw the coolies from exploring north-east of the path from the latter to 
Pankuliya. 


9. The progress northwards is well defined by a line cut due east to the Malwatu-oya from an 
ancient stone bridge impinging on the above path, and within 300 yards of the “Kuttam-pokuna.” 
This bridge stretches east and west over an ela or old irrigation channel, 108 ft, between its 
abutments, and is in a very good state of preservation. Of the seventeen spans, eleven bear their 
transverse beams (9 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. square) and many of the slabs. The average width of the 
bridge was 8 ft., made up of five or six slabs closely laid. 

The channel has silted up to within 3 ft. 6 in. of the platform at the centre. It would be 
possible to replace every stone in position without much difficulty. 

10. The work of exploration is now proceeding in the area marked H, about half a mile 
broad, bounded on the east and west by the path to Pankuliya and Galkadawala, north by a 
line run through the forest due east and west, uniting the paths, and south by the Outer Circular 
road between the “Kuttam-pokuna” and “Tammattan-pokuna.” 


MIHINTALE. 


11. Between September 13 and 171 accompanied the Government Agent (Mr. R. W. levers) 
to Mihintalé, in order to familiarise myself with the ruins which stud the several hills and 
the ground at their base. 

There is a good deal of archeological work still to be done at this place, so closely connected 
with the sacred history of Anurddhapura. The hills are honey-combed with countless cave-d well- 
ings of recluse priests, and rock inscriptions abound. Many of these have a distinct paleeographic 
value, exhibiting the gradual transition from the Aséka character to a less ancient type, and are not 
without historical record of royal donors by whom these saintly habitations were prepared 
and bestowed on the priesthood. 

Dr. Miiller has given only eight of these inscriptions in his work. 

I propose, if possible, to devote a week or two later on to an examination of the caves and 
ruins at Mihintalé, which have suffered the natural fate of comparative neglect from the proximity 
of the far more extensive and attractive ruins of Anurddhapura. 


KANADARA. 


12. We took the opportunity of visiting the old granite bridge over the Kanadara-ela 
recently discovered. It lies six miles from Mihintalé and four off the Trincomalee road. 

By the courtesy of the Provincial Engineer (Mr. A. Murray), I am enabled to forward a 
detailed plan of this fine ancient stone viaduct, the most perfect example known. 

It ran north and south, and consisted of fourteen spans, of which the only one broken adjoins 
the northern abutment. The road-way of the bridge varies from 8 ft. 6 in. to 10 ft. in width, across 
the three uprights, and was formed of seven horizontal slabs laid across the three centre, and two end 
spans, and of six slabs elsewhere. The piers average about 12 in. by 9 in. in thickness, and at the 
deepest point are 5 ft. 6 in. out of the ground. 


H. C. P. BELL, 
October 22, 1890. Archeological Commissioner. 
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